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Nuclear  Proliferation  Is  Not  the  Answer 


The  five  nuclear  states  and  more  than  145  non¬ 
nuclear  states  are  meeting  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  in  May  for  a  five-year  review  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  The  review  provides  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries  a  chance  to  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  the  first-line  of  defense  against  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Will  President  Bush  and  his 
administration  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  or 
squander  it?  The  U.S.  record  in  Iraq  offers  reason  for 
concern. 

The  president  and  his  team  sold  the  Iraq  War  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  the  American  people  as  a  conventional 
war  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  Their  pitch  was  that 
Iraq  President  Saddam  Hussein  had  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD),  a 
program  to  develop  nuclear  weapons,  and  contacts 
with  members  of  al  Qaeda  who  might  use  these  ter¬ 
rible  devices  to  threaten  the  United  States.  Subse¬ 
quent  events  have  proven  that  none  of  this  was  true. 

In  presenting  the  case  for  a  preventive  war  in  Iraq, 
the  president  and  his  team  failed  in  their  judg¬ 
ments  of  how  to  use  intelligence  information,  and, 
it  appears,  they  made  up  their  own  facts  to  back 


More  on  NPT 

On  page  8  read  a  further  analysis  of  how  189 
countries  have  come  together  to  press  for 
nuclear  disarmament  through  the  NPT  Review 
Conference  underway  in  New  York.  Read 
about  the  North  Korean  nuclear  crisis  and 
its  implications  for  the  militarization  of  the 
Northeast  Asia  region  (p.  3),  and  prospects  for 
advancing  a  nuclear  weapons  free  zone  in  the 
Middle  East  (p.  4). 


up  their  argument  for  a  war  of  choice.  This  is  the 
team  that  will  now  go  to  the  UN  to  review  the  NPT. 
We're  not  encouraged. 

Will  the  U.S.  Scuttle  the  Review? 

Unfortunately,  we  face  the  prospect  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  going  to  the  UN's  NPT  review  with  a  purpose 
in  mind:  to  further  weaken  the  treaty  and  to  impede 
efforts  by  other  governments  to  strengthen  the 
treaty.  Why?  Because  the  administration  adheres 
to  an  ideology  that  holds  that  treaties  constrain  U.S. 
sovereignty.  That's  why  President  Bush's  designated 
ambassador  to  the  UN,  John  Bolton,  when  he  was 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Arms  Control,  worked  • 
to  scuttle  the  enforcement  protocol  to  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention.  And  he  succeeded.  That's 
why  this  administration  opposes  the  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  test  explosions 
and  why  it  will  not  seek  its  ratification.  And  that's 
why  this  administration  does  not  support  the  pro¬ 
posed  ban  on  the  production  of  fissile  materials  for 
making  nuclear  weapons. 

The  U.S.  war  in  Iraq  has  proven  three  things:  first, 
that  the  war  was  not  necessary  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  argued;  second,  that  international  cooperation 
as  demonstrated  by  the  pre-war  work  in  Iraq  by  U.N. 
weapons  inspectors  can  achieve  nonproliferation 
through  non-military  means  rather  than  war;  and 
third,  notwithstanding  the  administration's  strong 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  NPT  and  other  non¬ 
military  arms  control  measures  are  effective  and  do 
protect  the  U.S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  recent  events  in  Iraq  have  demonstrated,  war  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  question:  what  can  we  do  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons?  Coopera¬ 
tive,  diplomatic  approaches  are  the  answer.  Why? 
Because  they  work.  ■ 
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Seven  Good  Reasons  Why 
The  Nuclear  Bunker  Buster 
Is  a  Bad  Idea 

1.  It  could  lead  to  a  nuclear  arms  race.  Russia  and  China  closely  follow 
and  often  match  upgrades  to  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  arsenal.  Nuclear 
"hawks"  in  Moscow  and  Beijing  may  upgrade  their  own  new  nuclear 
weapons  if  the  U.S.  develops  the  bunker  buster. 

2.  It's  expensive.  While  the  research  funds  currently  requested  for  the 
bunker  buster  are  relatively  small  (a  few  million  dollars),  the  total  cost  to 
deploy  it  would  be  more  than  $500  million. 

3.  It  undermines  nonproliferation.  Developing  new  nuclear  weapons 
undermines  the  U.S.  ability  to  argue  that  other  nations,  such  as  North 
Korea  and  Iran,  should  exercise  nuclear  restraint.  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  Director  Mohamed  ElBaradei  has  warned  that  the  bun¬ 
ker  buster  hinders  nonproliferation  efforts.  "[Y]ou  can't  tell  everyone 
'don't  touch  nuclear  weapons'  while  continuing  to  build  them."  {Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Jan.  30, 2005) 

4.  It  violates  U.S.  commitments  under  international  law.  The  United 
States  committed  "to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  mea¬ 
sures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament..."  This  obligation  comes  from  Article  VI  of  the 
nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  The  bunker  buster  is  expected 
to  be  a  major  point  of  controversy  at  the  NPT  compliance  review  confer¬ 
ence  underway  this  month  at  the  UN. 

5.  It  encourages,  rather  then  deters,  Iran  and  North  Korea  to  build 
their  own  nuclear  deterrent.  Rather  than  dissuade  these  countries  from 
developing  their  own  nuclear  weapons,  U.S.  funding  of  new  weapons  is 
likely  to  provoke  them  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  for  their  own  secu¬ 
rity. 

6.  It's  immoral.  The  bunker  buster  is  not  a  small  or  "clean"  weapon. 

The  use  of  such  a  weapon  would  cause  an  explosion  70  times  greater 
than  the  explosion  at  Hiroshima  and  could  kill  indiscriminately  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  people. 

7.  It  could  lead  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  as  battlefield  weapons. 

This  would  change  U.S.  policy  from  using  nuclear  weapons  only  as  a 
deterrent  to  actually  using  such  weapons  first  in  a  war  situation.  ■ 


SAY  NO  TO 

NEW  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
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North  Korea:  Regional  Nuclear  Nexus 


A  Policy  of  Engagement 


The  North  Korean  nuclear  crisis  has  the  potential  to 
accelerate  militarization  and  mistrust  in  Northeast 
Asia.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  resolved  will  govern 
the  region's  course  over  the  next  decade.  A  peace¬ 
ful  resolution  would  provide  greater  opportunity 
for  cooperation  within  the  region.  Conversely,  mili¬ 
tary  action  or  a  nuclear-armed  North  Korea  would 
increase  the  likelihood  of  full-scale  conflict  in  North¬ 
east  Asia. 

In  2003,  North  Korea  announced  that  it  would  end 
the  "freeze"  of  its  plutonium  program.  Experts 
believe  it  has  since  reprocessed  enough  plutonium 
for  up  to  six  nuclear  weapons.  In  February  2005, 
North  Korea  declared  itself  a  nuclear  weapons  state. 
With  these  two  "red-lines"  crossed,  many  fear  that 
North  Korea  could  cross  a  third:  testing  a  nuclear 
weapon.  A  test  would  almost  certainly  provoke 
some  in  Japan  to  call  for  their  own  nuclear  weapons, 
a  scenario  that  would  heighten  tensions  with  China 
and  further  threaten  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

A  Regional  Tinderhox 

Attempts  to  advance  negotiations  concerning  North 
Korea's  nuclear  program  are  taking  place  in  a 
regional  tinder  box.  China's  military  modernization 
threatens  to  alter  the  balance  of  power  in  the  region, 
and  its  recently  passed  "anti-secession  law"  declares 
China's  "right"  to  use  force  to  prevent  Taiwan's  inde¬ 
pendence.  Taipei  is  nearing  approval  of  a  $15  billion 
to  $18  billion  arms  package,  supplied  by  the  U.S. 

If  North  Korea  maintains  its  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram  or  tests  a  nuclear  weapon,  Japan  may  respond 
in  kind— dangerously  fueling  regional  tensions. 

Since  a  1998  North  Korean  missile  test,  Japan  has 
taken  steps  to  abandon  its  "peace  constitution," 
which  permits  Japan  to  take  up  arms  only  in  self- 
defense.  Military  intervention  to  end  North  Korea's 
nuclear  weapons  program  could  spark  regional  war. 

North  Korea  views  nuclear  weapons  not  only  as  a 
deterrent  against  the  U.S.,  but  as  a  means  to  increase 
its  stature  in  the  world.  At  one  time,  it  expressed 
a  willingness,  later  retracted,  to  enter  negotiations 
about  its  nuclear  program.  Still,  it  might  be  willing 
to  freeze  its  plutonium  program  in  exchange  for 
economic  incentives  and  normal  relations  with  its 
neighbors  and  the  U.S. 


The  countries  of  the  region  are  pursuing  a  strategy 
to  transform  North  Korea  through  engagement, 
not  isolation.  But  the  U.S.  has  not  embraced  this 
strategy.  Negotiations  in  the  current  environment 
will  be  challenging  and  will  require  considerable 
commitment  and  patience  from  all  parties.  North 
Korea's  nuclear  aspirations  are  tightly  connected  to 
the  dynamics  of  the  wider  region.  A  peaceful  reso¬ 
lution  would  dramatically  reduce  tensions  and  be  an 
important  step  in  checking  militarization  in  North¬ 
east  Asia. 

Unfortunately,  the  prospects  for  peaceful  resolution 
are  grim.  The  United  States  argues  that  North  Korea 
has  yet  to  respond  to  the  U.S.  proposal  presented  in 
June  2004.  Yet  North  Korea  refuses  to  come  back  to 
the  negotiating  table  in  the  current  environment.  As 
the  strongest  party  in  this  conflict,  the  U.S.  can  best 
advance  its  and  the  region's  interests  by  taking  the 
initiative  to  get  North  Korea  back  to  the  table.  Peace 
is  made  when  people  talk.  ■ 


A  Gift 
for  New 
Graduates 

Give  graduating 
seniors  a  window 
into  the  world  of  public  policy!  Send  them  the 
monthly  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  and  the 
quarterly  Indian  Report  for  a  year  by  making  a 
donation  in  their  name  to  FCNL.  A  card  will  be 
sent  to  the  graduate  informing  her  or  him  that 
the  publications  will  be  coming  as  a  gift  from 
you.  Here's  how  to  make  your  gift. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street,  NE, 
Washington,  DC,  20002.  Include  the  graduate's 
name  and  address. 

Charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa  by 
calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's  web 
site,  www.fcnl.org,  and  clicking  on  the  "E)onate 
Online"  link,  then  call  FCNL's  toll-free  number 
(above)  to  designate  the  gift  for  your  graduate. 
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A  Continuing  Challenge:  A  Middle  East 
Without  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 


A  dream  or  a  nightmare?  How  the  proposal  for  a 
Middle  East  weapons-of-mass-destruction-free-zone 
(WMDFZ)  is  regarded  depends  on  the  logic  that  each 
country  in  the  region  uses  in  evaluating  its  security. 

And  it's  precisely  this  one-dimensional  “logic"  that 
stops  any  real  progress  toward  achieving  a  WMDFZ 
in  the  region,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director-General 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
Dr.  Mohamed  EIBaradei. 

The  decade-old  dream  of  a  Middle  East  free  of  WMD 
was  formally  endorsed  in  the  summary  documents 
of  the  1995  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT) 
Re\’iew  conference.  Agreement  "in  principle," 
however,  always  hits  the  same  stumbling  block:  the 


Middle  East  peace  process  impasse.  Israel  has  not 
been  inclined  to  start  discussions  on  a  WMDFZ  until 
a  comprehensive  peace  deal  is  completed  with  the 
surrounding  22  Arab  countries. 

In  September  2003,  the  IAEA  General  Conference 
(GC)  passed  a  resolution  that  called  for  parallel 
rather  than  sequential  actions.  Hoping  to  use  that 
summer's  improved  Israeli-Palestinian  relations 
(even  as  these  worsened  in  September)  as  an  entre 
into  the  larger  peace  process,  EIBaradei  pressed  all 
countries  in  the  region  to  accept  the  full  range  of 
IAEA  inspections  and  other  safeguards.  He  felt  that 
the  intra-regional  confidence  that  would  be  created  if 
every  country  accepted  IAEA  safeguards,  combined 

(continued  on  page  5) 


Odd  Man  Out  in  Nuclear  Negotiations  With  Iran? 


Think  of  it  as  musical  chairs.  The  U.S.,  eager  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  nuclear  weapons  state  from  emerging 
but  militarily  overstretched  in  Iraq,  has  had  to  toler¬ 
ate  the  European  Union's  (EU)  “diplomatic  option" 
regarding  Iran's  potential  to  become  a  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  state. 

Led  by  the  "EU  Three"  -  France,  Germany,  and  Brit¬ 
ain  -  the  negotiations  grew  out  of  the  discovery  by 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  of 
an  18-year  secret  effort  by  Iran  to  develop  nuclear 
capabilities  usable  for  either  electric  power  genera¬ 
tion  or  nuclear  weapons.  After  a  year,  the  EU  had 
elicited  a  pledge  by  Tehran  to  suspend,  not  end, 
work  on  its  uranium  enrichment  program  as  long  as 
efforts  by  the  EU  Three  to  develop  a  package  of  eco¬ 
nomic  incentives  continued. 

The  EU  Three,  along  with  other  countries,  are  quite 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  an  Iranian  ura¬ 
nium  enrichment  facility  could  be  used  to  produce 
weapons-grade  fissile  material.  But  only  the  U.S.  has 
demanded  that  the  IAEA  refer  the  evidence  of  past 
violations  to  the  UN  Security  Council  for  possible 
punitive  action  -  e.g.,  economic  sanctions. 


President  Bush  delivered  a  more  ominous  call  for 
action  at  a  meeting  of  the  EU  in  Brussels  in  Febru¬ 
ary:  “For  the  sake  of  peace,  the  Iranian  regime...must 
not  develop  nuclear  weapons."  And  although  dis¬ 
avowing  as  “ridiculous"  any  talk  of  attacking  Iran, 
he  added:  “Having  said  that,  all  options  are  on  the 
table."  Similar  phases  were  used  in  the  autumn  of 
2002  with  regard  to  Iraq. 

It  remains  feasible  for  the  EU  and  Iran  to  strike  a 
deal,  especially  with  a  Russian  pledge  to  supply  Iran 
with  uranium  enriched  enough  fcr  only  power  gen¬ 
eration  and  to  collect  the  spent  fuel  rods.  But  Tehran 
has  made  clear  that  it  will  never  surrender  its  right 
under  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  to 
build  and  use  its  own  enrichment  facilities. 

This  month's  NPT  Review  may  be  decisive  for  Iran's 
—and  the  world's— next  steps  in  the  nuclear  nonpro¬ 
liferation  dance.  Only  this  time,  as  in  musical  chairs 
when  two  players  vie  for  the  last  chair,  either  the  EU 
or  the  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy  will  be  left  stand¬ 
ing— and  lose— when  the  music  stops.  ■ 
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Challenge  (continued  from  page  4) 

with  confidence-building  measures  growing  out  of 
the  peace  talks,  could  provide  the  impetus  for  talks 
on  a  nuclear  weapon  free  zone  (NWFZ)  followed  by 
the  broader  WMDFZ. 

In  a  July  2004  meeting  with  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon,  ElBaradei  offered  two  scenarios:  a  Mid¬ 
dle  East  in  a  full-scale  nuclear  arms  race  that  reduced 
Israel's  security,  or  a  NWFZ  in  which  the  fact  of 
peace-on-the-ground  (secure  borders,  decent  living 
conditions,  resolution  of  refugee  status)  served  as  the 
deterrent  to  war. 

During  a  subsequent  press  interview,  ElBaradei 
reported  that  Sharon  did  not  summarily  dismiss  the 
concept  of  a  Middle  East  NWFZ.  As  reported  by 
ElBaradei,  Sharon  expressed  a  willingness  to  discuss 
creating  a  regional  NWFZ  in  the  context  of  the  U.S. 
“roadmap"  for  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace. 
Sharon  also  agreed  that  discussions  should  include 
limitations  on  conventional  weapons  and  methods  to 
enhance  trust  between  nations  -  e.g.,  early  warning 
centers  and  information  exchanges. 

Sharon  Agrees,  Backs  Off 

Sharon  went  so  far  as  agreeing  to  attend  a  forum  in 
February  2005  that  was  to  examine  existing  NWFZ 
and  extract  lessons  that  could  apply  to  a  Middle  East 
NWFZ.  But  by  January  2005,  with  guidelines  for  the 
forum  still  contentious,  the  meeting  was  postponed. 
By  then,  the  extent  of  Iran's  secret  program  of  ura¬ 
nium  enrichment,  which  the  U.S.  alleges  is  part  of  a 
bomb  project,  had  been  uncovered. 

Iran's  actions,  plus  Egypt's  disclosure  of  previously 
unreported  “experiments,"  were  serious  blows  to 
that  indispensable  sense  of  trust  that  underlies  all 
international  security  agreements,  whether  NWFZ, 
WMDFZ,  or  conventional  arms.  And  although  Sha¬ 
ron  has  not  reneged  (yet)  on  his  promise  to  send 
a  delegation  to  a  “lessons  learned"  forum,  he  has 
reverted  to  the  earlier  position  that  Israel  must  have 
peace  pacts  with  all  its  neighbors  before  he  will  talk 
about  a  Middle  East  NWFZ. 


Concern  About  Iran 

Furthermore,  Sharon  is  urging  the  U.S.  to  make  sure 
the  European  Union  Three  (the  UK,  France,  and 
Germany)  do  not  “go  soft"  on  details  or  allow  Iran 
to  drag  out  the  discussions  about  freezing  and  then 
dismantling  Iran's  uranium  enrichment  program. 

In  a  mid-April  meeting  with  President  Bush,  Sha¬ 
ron  reportedly  proffered  his  belief  that  Iran  is  at  the 
“point  of  no  return"  in  combining  the  knowledge, 
equipment,  and  materials  that  would  make  possible 
the  production  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Conceding  that  Iran  conceivably  could  develop  a 
nuclear  weapon  in  three  years  should  it  pursue  such 
development,  ElBaradei  notes  that  the  IAEA  has 
found  no  evidence  of  bomb-making.  He  foresees  a 
wide-ranging  discussion  on  a  Middle  East  NWFZ 
at  this  month's  NPT  Review  Conference,  one  that, 
should  it  move  beyond  one-dimensional,  unilateral 
concerns  to  embrace  security  as  a  regional  need,  just 
might  keep  viable  the  dream  of  a  WMDFZ  in  the 
Middle  East.  ■ 


Keep  on  Top 
of  Nuclear  Issues 

Congress,  executive  branch  agencies,  and  out¬ 
side  organizations  deal  with  nuclear  and  related 
issues  on  an  almost  daily  basis.  You  can  keep 
informed. 

Subscribing  to  FCNL's  Nuclear  Calendar. 

You  will  receive  weekly  electronic  updates  of 
events  concerning  nuclear  weapons,  disarma¬ 
ment,  nonproliferation,  and  related  issues.  To 
get  the  Nuclear  Calendar,  go  to  FCNL's  web  site 
at  www.fcnl.org,  click  on  “Sign  up  for  email 
lists,"  and  complete  the  form.  Or  send  an  email 
to  nuclearcalendar-subscribe@fcnl.org  with  “sub¬ 
scribe  Nuclear  Calendar"  (without  the  quote 
marks)  in  the  message  body. 
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conference  require  that  an  agreement  be  accepted  by 
all  countries  participating.  Thus,  any  one  country 
can  block  adoption  of  the  "final  statement"  issued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference. 

At  the  last  NPT  review  conference  in  2000,  the  Clin¬ 
ton  administration  agreed  to  a  set  of  13  "practical 
steps"  to  mo\'e  toward  nuclear  disarmament.  (See 
the  "Practical  Steps  Toward  Nonproliferation"  on  p. 
6).  That  agreement  was  "a  delicate,  hard-won  com¬ 
promise,"  in  the  words  of  the  Algerian  president  of 
the  meeting.  It  was  the  result  of  weeks  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  was  not  concluded  until  24  hours 
after  the  four-week  long  conference  was  slated  to 
end. 


The  13  steps  were  to  be  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
progress  of  the  five  nuclear  states  on  meeting  their 
disarmament  obligations.  Most  countries  see  this  as 
the  most  important  document  since  the  NPT  itself. 
However,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Vatican  to  the  NPT 
said  "the  progress  made  in  implementing  the  13 
steps  ...  has  been  indeed  discouraging.  In  fact,  the 
prospects  for  future  implementation  are  alarming." 

This  year,  the  Bush  administration  shows  almost  no 
interest  in  pursuing  nuclear  disarmament  as  laid 
out  in  the  13  steps.  U.S.  officials  are  only  willing  to 
support  nonproliferation  restrictions  on  the  nuclear 
"have-nots."  But  the  184  non-nuclear  weapon  states 

(continued  on  page  7) 


13  Practical  Steps  Toward  Nonproliferation 


At  the  2000  nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Review 

Conference,  states-parties  agreed  to  take  13  "practical 

steps"  to  meet  their  commitments  under  Article  VI  of 

the  NPT; 

1.  Ratify  quickly  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT). 

2.  Maintain  a  nuclear  testing  moratorium  pending 
entry  into  force  of  the  CTBT. 

3.  Begin  immediate  negotiations  in  the  Conference 
on  Disarmament  on  a  nondiscriminatory,  multi¬ 
lateral  and  verifiable  treaty  to  ban  production  of 
some  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making  nuclear 
bombs— known  as  fissile  material.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  should  aim  to  be  concluded  within  five 
years. 

4.  Establish  in  the  Conference  on  Disarmament  a 
subsidiary  body  to  deal  with  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment. 

5.  Apply  the  principle  of  irreversibility  to  all  nuclear 
disarmament  and  reduction  measures. 

6.  Begin  elimination  of  nuclear  arsenals. 

7.  Ratify  and  implement  quickly  START  II,  conclude 
START  III,  and  preserve  and  strengthen  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 


8.  Complete  and  implement  the  Trilateral  Initiative 
between  the  United  States,  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA). 

9.  Begin  unilateral  nuclear  reductions;  transparency 
on  weapons  capabilities  and  Article  Vl-related 
agreements;  reductions  in  nonstrategic  nuclear 
weapons;  measures  to  reduce  the  operational 
status  of  nuclear  weapons;  a  diminishing  role  for 
nuclear  weapons  in  security  policies;  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons  states  in  a  process  lead¬ 
ing  to  complete  disarmament. 

10.  Place  excess  military  fissile  materials  under  IAEA 
or  other  international  verification  and  use  such 
material  for  peaceful  purposes. 

11.  Reaffirm  the  objective  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control. 

12.  Report  regularly  in  the  NPT  review  process  on 
the  implementation  of  Article  VI  obligations. 

13.  Develop  verification  capabilities  necessary  to 
ensuring  compliance  with  nuclear  disarmament 
agreements.  ■ 

— Drawn  from  a  summary  compiled  by  Claire  Applegarth, 

Arms  Control  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Nonproliferation  (continued  from  page  6) 


which  have  signed  onto  the  NPT  are  unwilling  to 
accept  such  a  one-sided  agreement.  The  remaining 
four  nuclear  countries,  China,  France,  Russia,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  between  the  two  camps. 


At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  proponents  of  nonpro¬ 
liferation  had  great  hopes  for  seeing  rapid  progress 
on  nuclear  disarmament.  Many  governments  shared 
those  hopes.  The  NPT  was  seen  as  one  of  the  main 
vehicles  for  realizing  those  plans. 


If  the  U.S.  were  not  present  at  the  review  conference, 
there  would  likely  be  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
countries  attending,  although  it  would  take  weeks  of 
diplomatic  wrangling.  The  current  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion  appears  intent  on  blocking  any  agreement  that 
would  bind  it  to  new  disarmament  commitments. 


Will  the  UN  face  a  diplomatic  "train  wreck"  this 
month?  The  Bush  administration  will  decide.  Will 
the  U.S.  undermine  the  nonproliferation  regime  and 
further  isolate  itself  at  a  time  that  it  is  seeking  to 
mend  fences  with  friends  and  allies?  If  the  U.S.  goes 
down  this  path,  it  will  miss  an  opportunity  to  build 
an  international  consensus  on  reducing  the  nuclear 
danger  ■ 


One  major  point  of  contention  is  nuclear  testing.  The 
U.S.  signed  the  Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (CTBT)  in  1996;  however,  the  Senate  refused 
to  ratify  it  in  1999.  Over  120  countries,  including  all 
U.S.  allies,  have  ratified  the  treaty.  The  administra¬ 
tion  opposes  the  treaty  but  is  continuing  the  infor¬ 
mal,  international  nuclear  testing  moratorium  "at  the 
present  time."  The  U.S.  has  even  been  unwilling  to 
support  a  recent  proposal  of  UN  Secretary-General 
Kofi  Annan  to  break  the  logjam  by  calling  on  coun¬ 
tries  to  uphold  the  ban  on  nuclear  testing  until  the 
CTBT  takes  effect. 
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STATES  THAT  HAVE  RENOUNCED  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
Argentina,  Belarus,  Brazil,  Iraq,  Kazakhstan,  Libya,  South 
Africa,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Ukraine:  The  states  in  this  cat- 


Sources:  Arms  Control  Today  and  Carnegie  Endoivment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  STATES 

China,  France,  Russia,  United  Kingdom,  United  States:  These 
states  have  declared  their  nuclear  weapons  program  and  are  rec¬ 
ognized  under  the  NPT  as  a  nuclear  weapons  state. 


NON-NPT  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  STATES 

India,  Israel,  Pakistan:  These  states  are  not  members  of  the  NPT 

and  possess  nuclear  weapons. 


egory  had,  or  were  believed  to  have  had,  active  nuclear  weapons 
programs.  These  states  went  on  to  renounce — some  voluntarily 
and  some  through  force — such  activities. 


STATES  OE  CONCERN 

Iran,  North  Korea:  These  states  have  taken  steps  in  the  recent 
past  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons;  North  Korea  claims  to  have 
nuclear  weapons  but  it  has  not  tested  them. 


U  Nuclear-Weapon  States 

I  I  Non-NPT  Nuclear-Weapon  States 

■  States  that  have  Renounced 
Nuclear  Weapons 

[~7]  States  of  Concern 
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NUCLEAR  W  EAPONS  STATES 

China,  France,  Russia,  United  Kingdom,  United  States:  These 
states  have  declared  their  nuclear  weapons  program  and  are  rec¬ 
ognized  under  the  NPT  as  a  nuclear  weapons  state. 

NON-NPT  NUCLEAR  W  EAPONS  STATES 

India,  Israel,  Pakistan:  These  states  are  not  members  of  the  NPT 

and  possess  nuclear  weapons. 


egory  had,  or  were  beliex  ed  to  have  had,  active  nuclear  weapons 
programs.  These  states  went  on  to  renounce — some  \  oluntarilv 
and  some  through  force — such  actix  ities. 

STATES  OF  CONCERN 

Iran,  North  Korea:  These  states  ha\  e  taken  steps  in  the  recent 
past  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons;  .North  Korea  claims  to  ha\e 
nuclear  weapons  but  it  has  not  tested  them. 


STATES  THAT  HA\'E  RENOUNCED  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  Sources:  Anus  Cojitrol  Toiiaii  mid  Cunic^ic  Eudoiouioit  for  Intenia- 

Argentina,  Belarus,  Brazil,  Iraq,  Kazakhstan,  Libya,  South  tio)}(\l  Pence. 

Africa,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Ukraine:  The  states  in  this  cat- 


I^ouproliferatioit  (aviiiniicd  from  page  6) 

which  ha\  e  signed  onto  the  NPT  are  unwilling  to 
accept  such  a  one-sided  agreement.  The  remaining 
four  nuclear  countries,  China,  France,  Russia,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  between  the  two  camps. 

One  major  point  of  contention  is  nuclear  testing.  The 
U.S.  signed  the  Comprehensix  e  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (CTBT)  in  1996;  howex  er,  the  Senate  refused 
to  ratify  it  in  1999.  Ox  er  120  countries,  including  all 
U.S.  allies,  hax  e  ratified  the  treaty.  Tlae  administra- 
tiem  opposes  the  treaty  but  is  continuing  the  infor¬ 
mal,  international  nuclear  testing  moratorium  "at  the 
present  time."  The  U.S.  has  ex  en  been  unxvilling  to 
support  a  recent  proposal  of  UN  Secretary-General 
Kofi  Annan  to  break  the  logjam  by  calling  on  coun¬ 
tries  to  uphold  the  ban  on  nuclear  testing  until  the 
CTBT  takes  effect. 


At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  proponents  of  nonpro¬ 
liferation  had  great  hopes  for  seeing  rapid  progress 
on  nuclear  disarmament.  .Many  gox’ernments  shared 
those  hopes.  The  NPT  xvas  seen  as  one  of  the  main 
x  ehicles  for  realizing  those  plans. 

If  the  U.S.  xvere  not  present  at  the  rex  iexv  conference, 
there  xx'ould  likely  be  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
countries  attending,  although  it  xvould  take  xx'eeks  of 
diplomatic  xvrangling.  The  current  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion  appears  intent  on  blocking  any  agreement  that 
xx'ould  bind  it  to  nexv  disarmament  commitments. 

Will  the  UN  face  a  diplomatic  "train  xvreck"  this 
month?  Tlxe  Bush  administration  xvill  decide.  Will 
the  U.S.  undermine  the  nonproliferation  regime  and 
further  isolate  itself  at  a  time  that  it  is  seeking  to 
mend  fences  xvith  friends  and  allies?  If  the  U.S.  goes 
doxvn  this  path,  it  xvill  miss  an  opportunity  to  build 
an  international  consensus  on  reducing  the  nuclear 
danger  ■ 
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U.S.  Nonproliferation  Policy:  A  Failing  Grade 


The  bedrock  of  nuclear  nonproliferation  policy  is 
the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  In  May 
over  150  countries  are  gathered  at  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York  to  review  the  progress  and  problenris 
under  the  treaty,  to  debate  proposals  to  strengthen 
the  nonproliferation  regime,  and  to  work  toward  the 
goal  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  the  Bush  administration  has 
decided  to  block  any  agreement  that  imposes  new 
commitments  on  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  likely  to  end  in  acrimonious  deadlock. 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  during  the  Johnson  admin¬ 
istration  and  went  into  effect  in  1970.  It  is  the  most 
universal  disarmament  treaty  in  the  world  today 
with  189  signatories.  It  is  also  on^of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive.  Only  India,  Israel,  and  Pakistan  have  refused  to 
sign.  North  Korea  had  signed,  but  withdrew  in  2003. 
The  treaty  was  originally  negotiated  for  a  term  of  25 
years.  In  1995,  it  was  indefinitely  extended. 

NPT  Has  189  Signatories 

Built  into  the  treaty  is  a  review  process  that  occurs 
every  five  years.  The  current  review  began  May  2 
and  is  scheduled  to  run  for  four  weeks,  through  May 
27. 

The  NPT  was  a  hard-won  bargain  between  the 
nuclear  weapons  states  and  non-nuclear  states. 
Non-nuclear  states  agreed  to  permanently  forgo  the 


ACT  NOW:  Contact  the  White  House.  Tell  the 
administration  that  the  NPT  must  be  strengthened 
not  weakened.  Write  a  short  letter  to  the  editor  of 
your  local  newspaper  about  the  value  of  the  NPT  to 
U.S.  security.  There  will  be  news  stories  about  the 
NPT  review  conference  in  May.  That  will  be  a  good 
"hook"  to  your  letter. 


development  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  return,  the  five 
nuclear  weapons  states  (China,  France,  Russia,  United 
Kingdom,  and  U.S.)  agreed  "to  pursue  negotiations 
in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament."  (Article  VI) 

As  Rep.  Spratt  (SC),  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  recently  remarked:  "The 
NPT  embodies  one  of  the  best  security  bargains  we 
ever  struck....The  NPT  marshals  the  world~180  some 
countries — against  nuclear  weapons  with  a  collec¬ 
tive  force  that  we  couldn't  muster  on  our  own,  and  it 
provides  a  framework  and  a  forum  for  handling  the 
problems  that  continually  arise.  The  United  States 
has  plenty  of  nonproliferation  programs.  We  need 
nonproliferation  partners,  and  the  NPT  helps  supply 
them." 

Article  VI  of  the  treaty  has  been  the  source  of  con¬ 
tentious  debates  for  decades  between  the  nuclear 
"haves"  and  the  "have-nots."  The  rules  of  the  review 


(continued  on  page  6) 


